258                Battles in the Air
in the spring of 1914 three types of fighting aeroplane (see page 241) were described. At the time war broke out this offer, for one reason and another, had unfortunately not been taken advantage of.
Infinitely various are the aerial combats possible where machines of widely different speed, climbing power, and " fighting trim " are opposed to each other. By " fighting trim " the author refers to the facilities given to pilot and passenger for firing at an opponent, and it chiefly concerns their relative positions in the aeroplane, and the " fire field " available.
Before the war the Germans paid little attention to aerial fighting; they decided that no effective work could be done with a gun from an aeroplane, and they confined their offensive plans to bomb-dropping. The majority of their aeroplanes were tractor monoplanes and biplanes ; and in most of them the passenger sat in front of the pilot, the latter being able to look down over the rear edge of the wing, and the former having a good view ahead, although, unable to fire any weapon forward on account of the propeller. When these craft were forced to fight, the pilot used a rifle or a revolver, abandoning the controls for the few seconds necessary ; and it should be observed that with nearly all the German machines, so many of them being naturally stable, this was comparatively easy. But the pilot could only fire on either side, and with a very limited range. The Germans had a few biplanes of the propeller-behind division, and an important exception to the main types mentioned above was the D.F.W., in which the passenger sat behind the pilot, and had a fairly good fire-field on either side and behind.
An actual example of the duel in the air was related by an authoritative witness, namely, the officer attached to the British Headquarters Staff, who, writing on October 16,1914, described how a Royal Flying Corps airman on a fast scouting monoplane, and carrying two rifles fixed one